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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
L. L. Dock, R.N., Department Editor 

PROGRESS IN FRANCE 

An interesting article describing French nursing has been sent 
to us, written .by Mile. Matter, one of the French nurses who spent a 
good part of last winter visiting American hospitals and attending 
classes at Teachers College. Mile. Matter and her friend, Mile. Durle- 
man, both of whom are graduates of Bordeaux, are now in Lille where 
they are building up a new school of nursing on modern lines. All 
their American friends will follow this pioneer effort with great in- 
terest and will want to help these two courageous women in every 
way they can. We have omitted the earlier historical facts which are 
now quite well known, and quote the present day conditions as being 
more new to our pages. One very remarkable fact Mile. Matter 
mentions is this : 

The city hospital nurses, both men and women, are grouped in a trade union, 
affiliated with the Confederation Generate du Travail and have a very revolu- 
tionary program, one of its items being the suppression of all medical and nursing 
schools, and the establishment of one school where any man or woman could 
enter as pupil nurse no matter what education he or she has received, and after 
a few years' work, would come out automatically as doctor. The education of the 
public as to the respective duties of nurse and doctor, has still to be made in 
France, not only among the mass, but also among the medical corps. In one 
hospital we know, the doctors organized a course of lectures for the nurses. As 
the Sisters were forbidden by their rules to attend, the ward maids were invited 
and given a certificate of nursing, even some of them who could neither read nor 
write. 

Mile. Matter says that six schools, giving a two years' training and requiring 
a high educational and moral standard, were opened between 1901 and 1910, and 
no new school has been established since. 

With the first four of these we are familiar ; they are the Night- 
ingale School in Bordeaux, directed by Dr. Hamilton; that at the 
Tondu, developed by Miss Elston (now somewhat retrograded since 
she is no longer there) , and the small private schools in Paris formed 
by Mme. Alphen-Salvador and Mile. Chaptal. The brief description 
of each makes clear that the only one which is model is the Nightingale 
School. The other two are : 

"L'Hopital-Ecole Heine-Fould," founded in 1905, gives a six months' and a 
two years' course and is under the direction of Catholic sisters. The course is 
identical with that in the two latter schools. 

"Les Amies des Malades," at Courbevoie, near Paris, was founded in 1909. 
It is a small school accommodating about 12 pupils in connection with a Lutheran 
hospital of 40 beds. Until recently it was under the direction of a deaconess. 
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Since the war, the training has been sadly neglected and the number of proba- 
tioners decreasing. Part of the practical training is given in the hospital, part 
of it in the city hospital. The course is two years and the nurses work for two 
years more under the school authorities. 

Another school is to be mentioned, though it does not come up to the same 
standard: "L'Ecole des Infirmieres de l'Assistance publique," at la Salpetriere, 
Paris, founded in 1910. It is under city management, has a satisfactory curric- 
ulum, and a two years' course. The buildings are spacious and material condi- 
tions comfortable, but the social, educational and moral standards of 1 Iie pupils 
are very low. The instruction required is equivalent to the primary schools pro- 
gram. Special conditions are granted to encourage the ward maids actually 
working in hospitals to enter the school. 

A certain number of other organizations give a short training of 2 to 6 
months for visiting nurses, health visitors, children welfare, anti-tuberculosis or 
public health workers, but these courses do not come under the name "training 
for nurses," though such confusion is very frequent and very harmful to the 
nursing profession. 

During the war the nursing situation was a terrible problem. In August, 
1914, there were no more than 200 or 300 trained nurses in France, the majority 
of those not able to leave their work. The Red Cross nurses were immediately 
called and sent to the ambulances and base hospitals, but as the need increased 
the Red Cross soon enrolled all the women who were willing to work and sent 
them out, very often to fill responsible positions. 

In 1916 the Ministry of War called a corps of "Temporary Military Nurses," 
but the recruiting was in the hands of men officials. The moral and educational 
standards were so low as to be positively non-existent and this corps became such 
that few respectable women cared to enter it. 

Even with these low standards the number of nurses was far from reaching 
the need. In some of the hospitals we personally knew, the usual proportions 
were as follows: 1 nurse to 100 beds; 2 nurses to 125 beds; 2 nurses to 300 beds; 
4 nurses to 600 beds; 12 nurses to 1,800 beds. 

It is needless to say that under such circumstances, no real nursing could be 
undertaken. The most urgent needs of the patients only could be complied with, 
the rest being left in the hands of rough and untrained orderlies. And hundreds 
of our boys, who might have been saved by skillful and ceaseless care, paid with 
the loss of their lives for our lack of nursing system. 

Since the war, the field of nursing has been enlarged by the rapid develop- 
ment of social service, infant and children welfare work, public health work, etc., 
but nothing has been done to provide a greater number of trained nurses and we 
consider it a great danger to the profession that no new schools have been opened 
since 1920 and none of the existing schools has increased the number of its 
pupils, while the call for nurses has become such that the practical, untrained, or 
amateur nurse seems to be a necessary evil. The i rgent need of the present day 
is for more and better schools of nursing. 

A new school is being planned for Lille, the great industrial town of the 
north. In spite of its being a University town, nothing has been done for 
nursing and the hospitals themselves are sadly lacking in number, space, equip- 
ment and nurses, a few untrained Catholic Sisters and ward maids being the only 
staff. 

The fact that the population has sadly suffered from the German occupation 
and that the health of the people is in peril, that its industrial activity is quickly 
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making it a center of reconstruction, that the professors in the medical school 
are greatly interested in the future school and ready to help, makes it a strategic 
point where good work will count for much. If funds may be secured in sufficient 
amount, the plans mention a 200 beds hospital with school of nurses for 50 stu- 
dents, the nursing and teaching staff being graduates from the Florence Night- 
ingale School. 

Let us hope that these two plans, and many others, may be realized and that 
after a few years of stiff fighting and strenuous work the French nurses may 
come up to the standard of their American sisters. 

We sincerely wish these two "Nightingales" success and hope to 
hear more from them about their big undertaking. 



Aagot Larsen, supervisor and teacher in the City Hospital, Kir- 
shania, Norway, who has been studying nursing methods and hos- 
pital ways in this country, sends the following letter for her good-bye. 
All those who knew Miss Larsen are sorry to have her go, — she is a 
most charming woman of very high type : 

To-morrow I shall say good-bye to this country. Looking back on my ten 
months of study here, I feel very keenly indeed how great is my indebtedness 
to the American Nursing Profession. By every one, by those in authority as 
well as by those in the rank and file, I have been met with such helpfulness and 
such kindness as to make me forever your debtor. Please allow me through 
these lines to extend to all of you the assurance of my profound gratitude. 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 

South Carolina. — The South Carolina State Nurses' Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Columbia, April 27, 28 and 29. 



HER FIRST CALL 



My first call after taking up visiting nursing in . A polceman said 

that I was needed around on one of the back streets. It was a hot evening, the 
Fourth of July. A man was suffering from heat exhaustion, and the policeman 
had found a place for him in one of the houses. The man of the house and his 
young son were the only ones at home. I asked the man to build a fire, telling 
him hot water would be needed and that I would have to give the patient a bath. 
I became aware that I had frightened him, for I soon heard him, in the adjoining 
room, telling his boy in a very excited manner, to go and tell his sister to come 
right away, "for I can't wait on this woman." It was sufficient for me to decide 
that this was the time for me to give a lesson, and that the man should know how 
to give a bath. The bath was given, and the man stood on the opposite side of 
the patient and waited on me; I am sure he found a bath was not such a dreadful 
thing. J. E. L. 



